For he so long has nobly stood 


_ O’er tea-cups still in pleasure sit, — 
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Wuewn Time with tender step and 
slow 
Beside the witty poet wends, 
And chats and laughs at ache and 
woe, — 
Merriment and he are 
friends, — 


For 


We needs must glory in its good, 
Rejoicing with our priest of glee ; 


The king of wit and poesy. 


We all have heard and all have read 
The wondrous things he’s wont 
to say; 
The silver light upon his head 
Is beautiful to us as May. 


His minstrel Songs have ‘made us 
glad ; 
Their lyric lines we oft rehearse; 
Whatever bards as honor had 
We give to him and his rich verse! 


His pen is made of burnished gold, 
The keenest things and best to 
write; 
We never think of him as old, 
Because he is so kind and bright. 


Rose-tree of talk, sunshine of wit, 
_ Whom all the world delights to 
know, 


We do not wish our friend to go! 


Dr. Or1ver Wenpett Hormes, the 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


biography, to which my answer is: 
I am in the habit of dictating many of 
my recollections, some of my thoughts 
and opinions, to my secretary, who has, 
in this way, accumulated a consider- 
able mass of notes, 

“Many of these will be interesting 
to my family and intimates, some of 
them perhaps to a wider public, if I 
should see fit to use them or leave 
them to be made use of by others. 

“It is the one thing that a person 
long past the period of active life can 
do with ease and pleasure ; and in the 
midst of much that might as well, 
perhaps, perish with the writer, will 
not improbably be found memoranda 
deserving of permanent record. It is 
to be remembered that the greater 
part of my life has been devoted to 
teaching and the studies connected 
with it. When I see the long row of 
volumes that bear my name, it appalls 
me to think of the number of shelves I 
should have filled, had I been as dili- 
gent for a long series of years in 
literary labor as I was in acquiring 
and imparting scientific knowledge. 

“ When one can no longer hear the 
lark, when he can no longer recognize 
the faces he passes in the street, 
when he has to watch his steps, when 
it becomes more and more difficult for 
him to recall names, he is reminded 
at every moment that he must spare 
himself, or Nature will not spare him 
the penalties she exacts for overtaxing 
his declining powers.” 

In speaking of his birth, Dr. Holmes 
rarely omits to mention the great men 
who were born in the same year with 
him. He has a way of telling this 
coincidence somewhat as follows : — 

“Yes, I was particularly fortunate 
—.' in being born in the same year with 
four of the most distinguished men of 
the age, and I really feel flattered that 


— it so happened. Now, in England, 


“ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 7 
was eighty-five years old, August 29, 1894. 

To say that he is in the enjoyment of good health 
is no exaggeration. It is a rare day that he does 
not walk a mile or more, and a still rarer one that 


he does not drive from six to ten miles. 


He is often seen walking about the streets of the 
pretty village of Beverly Farms, where he has his 
modest summer home, and where he passes about 
five months of the year. 

His drives are the things in which he seems to 
take most delight. If the weather is suitable he 
drives out in an open landau, with a pair of black 
horses that jog along the roads with a comfortable 
gait. 

Big trees are still a favorite study with the doctor. 
He has not discovered any new big ones the last 


year or two, for the very good reason that he has 


explored every road and lane in the vicinity long 


ago, and marked and located every “ big tree.” 


A young miss, aneighbor of Dr. Holmes, brought 
a birthday cake, on top of which were eight min- 
iature witches with their broom-sticks in various 
attitudes of flourishing. This delighted the doctor 
very much, 

Speaking of his age, he says, “The burden of 
years. sits lightly upon me, as compared with the 
weight it seems to many less advanced in years than 
nyself. 

“But after threescore years and twenty, the 
encroachments of time make themselves felt with 
rapidly increasing progress. 

“The twelfth septennial period has always 
seemed to me as one of the natural boundaries of 
life. One who has lived to complete his eighty- 
fourth year has had his full share, even of an old 
man’s allowance. Whatever is granted over that is 
a prodigal indulgence on the part of Nature. 

“T am asked whether I am writing my auto- 


there were Tennyson, Darwin, and 
Gladstone, — Gladstone being, I think, four months 
younger than myself. That is a most remarkable 
trio, isn’t it? Just contemplate the greatness of 
those three men, and then remember that in the 
same year Abraham Lincoln was born in this coun- 
try. Most remarkable!” And when the visitor 
adds, ‘‘ You have forgotten to mention the fifth, 
doctor; there was also Oliver Wendell Holmes,” 
Dr. Holmes always adds, “Oh! that does not count; 
I ‘sneaked in,’ as it were.” 


CHOICE MORSELS. 


Ir is likely that the language will shape itself by 
larger forces than phonography and dictionary- 
making. You may spade up the ocean as much as 
you like, and harrow it afterwards, if you can; but 
the moon will still lead the tides, and the winds 
will form their surface. — The Professor at the 
Breakfast-Table. 


{O 
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Reason may be the lever, but sentiment gives you 
the fulcrum and the place to stand on if you want to 
move the world. Even “sentimentality,” which is 
sentiment overdone, is better than the affectation of 
superiority to human weakness. — The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table. 


Fame usually comes to those who are thinking 
about something else, —very rarely to those who 
say to themselves, “Go to, now, let us be a cele- 
brated individual!” — The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. 


Apologizing. — A very desperate habit, one that 
is rarely cured. Apology is only egotism wrong 
side out.— The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 


Every event that a man would master must be 
mounted on the run, and no man ever caught the 
reins of a thought except as it galloped by him. — 
The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 


If a fellow attacked my opinions in print, would I 
reply? Not I. Do you think I don’t understand 
what my friend the professor long ago called the 
hydrostatic paradox of controversy? Don’t know what 
that means? Well, I will tell you. You know that, 
if you had a bent tube, one arm of which was of the 
size of a pipe-stem and the other big enough to hold 
the ocean, water would stand at the same height in 
one as in the other. Controversy equalizes fools 
and wise men in the same way,—and the fools 
know it. — The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


Nobody knows New England who is not on terms 
of intimacy with one of its elms. The elm comes 
nearer to having a soul than any other vegetable 
creature among us. — //sie Venner. 


That name the kind apostle bore, 
Who shames the sullen creeds, 
Not trusting Jess, but loving more, 
And showing faith by deeds. 
To James Freeman Clarke. 


The year 1809, which introduced me to atmos- 
pherie existence, was the birth-year of Tennyson, 
Gladstone, Lord Houghton, and Darwin. It seems 
like an honor to have come into the world in such 
company, but it is more likely to promote humility 
than yanity in a common mortal to find himself co- 
eval with such illustrious personages. Persons of 
the same year watch each other, especially as the 
sands of life begin to run low. — Ow Hundred Days 
in Europe. 


Beliefs must be lived in for a good while. before 
they accommodate themselves to the soul’s wants, 
and wear loose enough to be comfortable. —Lsie 
Venner. 


If word of mine another’s gloom has brightened, 
Through my dumb lips the heaven-sent message came; 
if hand of mine another’s task has lightened, 
It felt the guidance that it dares not claim. 
The Iron Gate. 


Science is the typography of ignorance. From a 
few elevated points we triangulate vast spaces, 
inclosing infinite unknown details. We cast the 
lead, and draw up a little sand from abysses we shall 


neyer reach with our dredges.— Border Lines of 


Knowledge. 


We call those poets who are first to mark 
Through earth’s dull mist the coming of the dawn, — 
Who see in twilight’s gloom the first pale spark, 
While others only note that day is gone. 
To Shakspeare. 


INTERCESSION. 


Tovcu gently, Time, his heart whose flow 

Has filled the years with strains of sweetness; 
Whose morning flush, whose noonday glow 

Melt into evening’s bright completeness ; 
His fading locks, — oh tell us, Time, 

Thy frosty breath this change has wrought ’em, 
But that beneath the crusted rime 

Repose the ripened fruits of Autumn. 


And thou, kind Nature, though we know 

His life has filled thine olden measure, 
Let health delay the hand of snow 

Which numbing death extends at pleasure. 
To-day he reaps what he has sown 

At festal board and friendly meeting; 
The harvest of his life is mown, 

And garnered in a nation’s greeting. 

“ Roadside Rhymes,” Franklin B. Wiley. 


There is no ghost so difficult to lay as the ghost 
of an injury. ALEXANDER SMITH, 


For Every Other Sunday, 
A MESSAGE FROM THE FAR WEST. 


BY HELEN G. PUTNAM. 


NE day last winter when I was sitting in 
President Horton’s office, he asked me to 
write some of my interesting Western experi- 

ences for Every Orapr Sunpay. 

That was several months ago, and only to-day 
has the spirit moved me to accede to his request. I 
am sitting in a hammock which is swung on the 
porch of this prairie farmhouse. The porch is pro- 
tected by wire screening from the encroachment of 
flies now, mosquitoes later. Through that sereen- 
ing one can see miles of prairie, with here and there 
a house, less frequently a few trees. Over in the 
southwest are some hills, and about five miles from 
this farm, nestled close to one of the hills, is the 
town, which takes its name from some little springs 
hidden away in a small clump of trees. The town 
is Wessington Springs, and although not very big, 
boasts of its mayor and other city officers. 

The life of the town is largely due to the pres- 
ence of the hundred students of the Free Meth- 
odist Seminary, built here some six years ago. We 
can see the seminary, standing out from its hilly 
background. The course of instruction is said to 
be excellent, and the students have little to distract 
their attention from that course, for the town is 
eighteen miles from the railroad. A stage comes 
over from Woonsocket, the nearest town, every day, 
and brings passengers, mail and express packages ; 
and three times a week the heavy express comes in. 

Yesterday evening, some one exclaimed, “ What’s 
that thing moving across the fields?” One looked 
and another looked, and pretty soon all decided that 
it was a house. It came right on and stopped at 
the corner of Mr. C.’s pasture. Soon appeared four 
men and thirteen horses; the horses were watered 
and picketed out for the night, and Mrs. C. provided 
supper and breakfast for her unexpected guests. 
The men had to lodge in the barn, as the house was 
already full. However, as the night was warm, the 
barn was as comfortable as the house. The men 
were up in good season and started on their journey 


again; they came five miles yesterday and are going ~ 


eight or ten to-day. They passed here a little while 
ago. The house, not a very large one, was set upon 
four wagons, one at each corner, and drawn by 
twelve horses, went along as smoothly and easily as 
if it were an ordinary carriage. 

This region is so far from the lumber country 
that it is cheaper to buy a house and move it in this 
way than to buy the lumber and build even a small 
dwelling. There are very few large houses on any 
prairie farms; the barns are several times larger 
than the houses,— not high, but low, long, and broad. 

We were wondering yesterday why the wind 
should blow so long and steadily in one direction 
just at this season of the year. These hot south 
winds take the life out of men, women, and crops. 
For the past two weeks, everywhere that I have 
been there has been the same expression on face 
and tongue, ‘Oh, for some rain!” Clouds come and 
go, and pour out their blessings in some places, but 
in others for miles the thirsty grain gradually hangs 
its head lower and lower. Last night a few big 
drops fell, the lightning flashed, and the thunder 
rolled, but this morning the sky is clear, the earth 
is dry, and the south wind doth blow and blow, In 
some places the wheat is past recovery, and the 
farmers have turned their stock in for grazing ; even 
with all their hardships they are better off than 
thousands in the cities; and take them all through, 
the Dakota farmers and their wives are astonish- 
ingly hopeful. 

Week before last I was present at a schoolhouse 
flag-raising a few miles South of Plankinton. In 
quite a number of schools the children by their 


ee) 


penny contributions, and the parents by their socials, 
raise money to buy a flag for the schoolhouse. Then, 
when the flag is bought, the school children give an 
entertainment in the form of songs and recitations. 

At this particular one, the girls “spoke up” better 
and with more courage than the boys. I wonder 
why? Can any of my readers tell? Between the 
recitations the Hopper Brass Band played, and 
after the flag was raised the young men gave us a 
patriotic concert. Your correspondent was the only 
grown-up speaker of the occasion; she leayes to 
your imagination what she might have said to those 
future citizens of these United States. 

The Hopper Brass Band is to me quite interesting. 
It is composed almost entirely of one family, and 
they do their practising in the open fields, often 
going some distance after the farm work is done at 
night for the purpose. The father introduced six 
or eight of his sons to me. The family and con- 
nections make quite a colony of about fifty souls. 
They live within a radius of eight miles; their 
farins adjoin, and they have communication from 
house to house by telegraph. Although the houses 
are from one to two miles apart, there are so few 
Obstructions to vision between, the brothers and 
sisters can see each other and know each other’s 
movements, especially if they are provided with 
small spy-glasses or a good field-glass. 

I might devote a good deal more time to the 
Mabbots, of Mabbotville, but shall not, because I 
have some other matters of interest for you. 

Last Sunday, nine or ten miles from my present 
point of writing, I spoke, by invitation of the Pres- 
byterian Superintendent, to a Union Sunday School. 
It was their Children’s Day, and their schoolhouse 
where they hold their meetings was decorated with 
tree-boughs and all the flowers they could gather, 
—the yellow of the wild mustard bringing its 
touch of gold to brighten the scene. The wild roses 
are not so plentiful as usual, owing to the dryness 
of the season. One of the girls brought a large 
wreath of leaves and grasses, and up round the top 
of the walls I noticed, in among the leaves, kinder- 
garten boxes of red paper, which gave the needed 
color. A neighbor loaned her organ for the occa- 
sion, and another neighbor played. The older girls 
and two of the fathers gave us some good music; 
the rest joined in when they could. Again your 
correspondent was the only grown-up speaker. She 
stood in front of the table, just like the younger ones, 
and tried to remember how she felt when little; so 
she did not talk long, but took for her text, — 

“Dare to do right, dare to be true, 
You have a work which no other can do.” 
That was a remembrance from her own Sunday- 
School days; and she feels it is a good text to 
preach much-needed sermons from to-day. 

Next Sunday will be Children’s Day at one of our 
own Sunday Schools out here in Miner, and my 
next letter will be about what we do there, and 
about a visit to Mr. Strong’s family in North 
Dakota. Both of those places are known, Iam sure, 
by letter and other ways, to many of our Eastern 
friends. With heart greetings to my readers, I am 
yours for the cause of truth. 


Yor Every Other Sunday. 
SONG OF THE ORIOLE. 


BY M. E. PICKERING, 


Or maple boughs swinging and swaying in June, 

Of green leaves that shimmer beneath a young moon, 
Of wee wind-rocked cradles and hovering wings, — 
Oh, that is the song that the oriole sings! 


Of sweet notes down-dropping in showers from on high, 
Of nestlings a-twitter, half longing to fly, 

Of fresh dewy mornings and cool bubbling springs, — 
Oh, this is the song that the oriole sings! 


Of swift golden flashes from tree unto tree, 

Of gay little hearts almost bursting with glee, 

Of joy without measure the glad summer brings, — 
Oh, list to the song that the oriole sings! 
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THINGS THAT MAKE FOR PEACE. 


[The following extracts have been forwarded to 
us by a lady, long experienced iu teaching, who 
is very much in earnest with regard to the sub- 
ject treated below. Certainly, whatever differ- 
ences of opinion there may be as to military 
training in schools, we are all agreed upon the 
need of more peace and less war between nations 
and individuals. | 


It is an educational axiom, that what you put 
into the schools of a nation will appear in the life of 
that nation. Military training in the schools will 
give militarism in the nation. And more explicitly, 
‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it.” This is 
authority, and needs no argument. The corollary 
follows with almost equal certainty ; namely, train 
him up in the way he should not go, and when he is 
old he is not likely to depart from it. Train the 
boy through two, four, or six years of school life to 
admire the “ pomp and circumstance of war,” and 
in after years he will be ready as a citizen, as a 
legislator, to give his voice or vote for war when the 
least provocation arises. The boy who has for two, 
four, or six years of school life been killing his 
fellow-man, in imagination, will be too ready to kill 
him in fact in after-life. These laws are as fixed 
and unalterable as the laws of human nature: It is 
the shallowest of sophisms to say, when he is older 
he wil! see differently and will change. Grant this, 
and you cut the ground from under the whole system 
of education, leaving not a solid inch on which to 
stand. 

Every educator knows that youth lives largely in 
the senses and imagination. This true, the display 
of weapons, tle charm of music, the roar of artillery, 
all impress the senses and fire the imagination, thus 


' throwing a glamour over the anticipated field of 


battle. Thus, unconsciously, is awakened a love 
for the display and excitement of war. 

Our public schools were established essentially to 
make citizens, not soldiers, —intelligent voters, con- 
scientious jurymen, veracious witnesses. 

Good men in all departments of life are asking 
and praying for the suppression of war and the war 
spirit ; hence peace societies, peace conferences, and 
peace legislation looking to arbitration and final 
disarmament of all Christian nations. 

America is leading in this noble work; hence let 
the schools lead America. If this be so in the secu- 
lar schools, what should it be in the Christian 
schools established and sustained by the church ? 
Every consideration would say they should lead; 
yet in the face of this, some of them are zealous for 
military drill. Here is the very climax of incon- 
sistency, —the Church, the professed follower and 
represenative of him who came to establish peace on 
earth, yet practising a system that encourages war. 

Christian brother, will you plice these statements 
alongside of the teachings of Christ, then ponder, 
weigh, and digest, before you, by word or act, give 
encouragement to military training in schools? 
The word has gone forth, and you cannot annul it, 
and you ought not to oppose it, “ Nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” —“ Military Training in Schools and 
Colleges,” by George W. Hoss. From “ The Advocate 
of Peace.” 

“War is in utter violation of Christianity. If 
war be right, then Christianity is wrong, false, a 
lie.” — Theodore Parker. 

“War is the concentration of all human crimes.” 
Dr, Channing, 

“Tn a divinely created and ordered universe, there 
is, there must be, a better way [than that of settling 
disputes by the sword]. It is our duty to find it.” 
Rowland B, Howard. 


© All they that take the sword shall perish with 


the sword.” — The Bible. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


WILD-FLOWERS. 


BY LILLA N. CUSHMAN, 


Urwarp they look, from stony, barren places, 
Asters and goldenrod ; 

Raising through roadside dust their beauteous faces, 
As if in praise to God. 


A fly is a very light burden ; but if it were per- 
petually to return and settle on one’s nose, it might 


weary us of our very lives.  FreprucA BREMER. 
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Chapter IT, — Dorothy's Mother. 


BY KATE L, BROWN. 


OROTHY paused, her color paling, 
fear and dislike in her eyes. 
Before either children could 
speak, Therese had seized the 
little girl, and was shaking her 
violently, dealing blows with un- 
sparing hand, and raining a tor- 
rent of mingled French and broken English. 

“Tittle betise! stupide! what have you done? 
My back is but turned and you wander away! I 
find you with bare feet, and racing.about with a 
beggar. I will teach you — petite imbecile!” — then 
a shower of blows. 

Theo gave one ery, and sprang at the woman. 
“ Don’t strike her — please don’t,” she begged, “ It 
was all my fault—she has done no harm — Oh, 
don’t !” 

Therese only threw her a contemptuous look and 
continued her shaking. 

Theo gave one wild scream of joy: — ‘‘Mamma! 
mamma! hurry ! hurry !” 

The next moment Dorothy, trembling, sobbing, 
was snatched from the infuriated woman, and a 
voice full of stern indignation cried: ‘“ What do 
you mean by striking this child so cruelly? Are 
you beside yourself ?” 

Therese, astonished by this unexpected attack, 
stared a moment at her intruder, 

She was a young and beautiful woman, with a 
tender mother-face, whose charm was only increased 
by the honest indignation that shone from those 
dark eyes. 

‘Oh, mother, darling —I am glad — rejoiced that 
you’ve come. Don’t let that dreadful woman 
touch Dorothy again,” cried Theo, almost hysteri- 
cally. 

Therese advanced, her irritation suddenly dis- 
appearing. 

“Madame must not concern herself; after all, it 
was nothing. La petite was delicate, but so heed- 
less —the water, the shock! In her agitation she 
might have shaken the child — but a little. ” 

Mrs. Merritt only clasped Dorothy closer, and 
looked sternly at the maid. 

“Never mind,—not another word,” she said, 
coldly. “/ saw it all. Whatever a child’s fault may 
be, it does not deserve such a punishment. You 
shall not touch her again. I will myself dress her 
and take her home, where your unkindness shall be 
reported — wicked woman!” 

Therece was a keen observer of character, and 
knew from the stern, beautiful face that she had 
nothing to hope. She had struck her little charge 
once too often, and retribution had come. So she 
stood sullenly by while Theo brought the shoes and 
stockings and sash, and Mrs. Merritt tenderly dressed 
the child. Dorothy had received a severe shock. 
Therese had often shaken or struck her, but never 
with such fury. The punishment had come after 
such a season of undreamed-of happiness that a 
most painful reaction followed. 


It was not merely the pain of the blows she minded, 
but the indignity, her own helplessness —all com- 
bined. A sense of Theo’s sturdy fearlessness and 
the presence and protection of a devoted mother- 
love swept over the forlorn soul. 

Poor little Dorothy ! she was like some helpless 
leaf tossed by a chill winter blast 

After the toilet had been completed, Mrs. Merritt, 
still holding the tiny hand, rose to go. The child 
took a step or two, trembled, and looked piteously 
up into the kind face. “I—Idon’t believe I can,” 
she faltered. 

“You dear lamb,” murmured the sweet voice, 
“never mind, mother will carry you.’ It was a 
slight burden, and Mrs. Merritt walked easily along, 
Theo by her side, Therese at a distance, scowling 
darkly. 

Dorothy had told them where her home was. It 
was nearly a mile away, and the most of the distance 
was passed in silence. It was the hour for the 
fashionable driving, and many people wondered at 
the striking group—the tall, beautiful woman, 
followed by the sturdy, winsome child, the delicate 
little one with deathly pale face lying back in her 
arms. . 

As they passed along the main avenue of the sea- 
side town, an open carriage came by, driving slowly, 
ils One occuy ant a daintily attired woman. 

Therese, following behind, caught sight of her, 
and, rushing forward, exclaimed in accents that 
would have done credit to a tragedian, ‘“ Help, 
madame, they are carrying away la petite!” 

But Mrs. Merritt advanced to the side of the 
carriage, and said in low tones, — 

“Ts this indeed Dorothy’s mother?” 

“Oh, what has happened?” cried the little lady, 
turning very pale; ‘“‘ Has she fainted? Are you hurt 
Dorothy darling?” 

Dorothy opened her eyes languidly and said, 
“Don’t be frightened, mamma, dear ; the lovely lady 
will tell you all about it.” 

A crowd had begun to gather, and Mrs. Wyman, 
glancing nervously about, said: “ We are near the 
louse. Will you kindly get in and drive home with 
me?” 

“Theo, will you go into the library and wait for 
me?” said Mrs. Merritt, in low tones. 

“Oh, no, let Theo come, too,” pleaded Dorothy. 
So the carriage rolled on, Dorothy still clasped in the 
kind arms, while Theo sat gazing affectionately at 
the pale face. They soon stepped at one of the most 
magnificent of the fine residences for which the 
town was noted. 

“Thomas, .carry Miss Dorothy in,’ was Mrs. 
Wyman’s order to the footman; but Dorothy only 
clasped her arms tighter, and would not look at 
him. 

“ Allow it for this once —she has had a severe 
shock,” said Mrs. Merritt, in low tones. So it was 
in a stranger’s arms that the little daughter — the 
only child of the house — was carried up the broad 
steps in under her own roof. 

Mrs. Wyman led the way to her private sitting- 
room, where she asked her visitors to be seated, and 
then glanced at them with a look of inquiry. 

Theo told her story in a straightforward manner, 
describing the encounter on the beach, and Mrs. 
Merritt added what she had seen of the nurse’s 
cruelty. Dorothy, lifting her pale little face from 
the resting shoulder, eagerly corroborated both 
stories. 

Mrs. Wyman grew paler. 

“Do I understand you to say that she struck my 
child?” 

“ Not only once, but many times ; and besides that, 
she shook her violently.” 

“Has she ever done it before, Dorothy ?” 

“ Often, mamma.” f 

“Why did yeu not tell me, child?” 

“She told me that if I told, she would beat me; 
besides, I’m not a tell-tale.” 
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COMING HOME. 


There was pride and a certain scorn in the weak 
little voice. 

Mrs. Wyman moved uneasily ; it was not a com- 
fortable hour for her. 

“Get down, Dorothy, you are tiring this lady,” 
she said, a trifle sharply. 

Mrs. Merritt gently put the child on the sofa by 
her side, but still clasped the little hand. Her 
mother went on telling how difficult it was to pro- 
cure trustworthy servants, —how civil and capa- 
ble Therese had seemed,—that if Dorothy were 
only stronger she should send her to boarding 
school. 

“T have lost three children before her,” she said, 
tremulously. ‘“ How is it that your child looks so 
strong and healthy ?” 

“Theodora was not a vigorous baby,” replied 
Mrs. Merritt, gently ; “she bas been made so by the 
greatest possible care,” 

“But Dorothy has had the best care. We have 
employed the most noted physicians, and she has 
had everything money could buy.” 

_ “J advise you to dismiss the nurse at once, and not 


” 


think of engaging another of her class. If I may 
suggest, why not find a trained kindergartner, one 
who would have your child’s mental and moral good 
at heart as well as her physical? I think I could 
put you in the way of finding such a one.” 

“Of course I shall dismiss Therese. I cannot 
have in my house any one who would strike my 
child. Since you are so kind to offer to assist 
me, may I ask —” 

“Here is my card,” said Theo’s mother; “I will 
add the address of the person I have in mind. 
Understand, Mrs. Wyman, she is a cultivated lady, 
and has had charge of the kindergarten in a very 
fine school for a number of years. She has not been 
well of late, and has leave of absence for a year. I 
think she would enjoy this lovely home and this 
dear little girl.” 

“T suppose I could n’t ask her to do my laces and 
fine washing as Therese did.” 

“T should hardly expect it,” and Mrs. Merritt 
smiled; “but for real tender personal care and 
devotion, I believe she will give it to Dorothy as 
Therese never did.” 


Dorothy sat up very straight, and her two eyes 
shone like stars. 

“Oh, mamma,” she cried, “if I can only have 
some one like that, I know I’ll get better.” 

Mrs Wyman looked greatly moved. 

“ We will see, dear,” she said, gently. 

Mrs. Merritt rose to go. 

“ How am I to thank you?” Dorothy’s mother 
spoke earnestly, but was conscious of a certain 
awkwardness. 

“Do not try,” and over Theo’s mother’s face there 
flashed the smile that won all hearts for her, “I 
am more than glad to have been able to serve you. 
All mothers should be sisters in the hour of need.” 

“ Won’t you let us see something more of you?” 
said Mrs. Wyman, with quite Dorothy’s impulsive- 
ness. ‘ Won't you come to dinner, or drive 7” 

“ Our visit is over,” said Mrs. Merritt, pleasantly ; 
“we return to-morrow.” 

“ Perhaps when we are in town again.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

Dorothy clung to her new friend with sorrow. 
“JT cannot bear it!” was her cry. But Theo and 
her mother both spoke comforting words, assuring 
her that she should be remembered. 

The child ran to the window and watched the two 
as long as their forms could be seen. Then she 
threw herself down on the sofa and cried bitterly. 

“Why, Dorothy,’ said Mrs. Wyman, sadly, 
“don’t you love me any that you must cry for a 
mere stranger ?” 

“T do! I do!” said the child, running into the 
outstretched arms; “only do let me be with you 
more. It is so dreary to have only Therese.” 

“ You shall, darling; don’t cry so. Mamma has 
been too busy before, but she won’t forg: t this.” 

Mrs. Merritt and Theodora walked down the long 
avenue, lingering a little to enjoy the fresh sea 
wind, 

Fine carriages still drove by them, and they were 
passing the summer homes of millionnaires. 

“ Mamma dearest,” said the child, “ You’ve often 
told me that money does n’t always bring happi- 
ness. I understand, now,” and she gave the loving 
hand a little squeeze. 

Mother and daughter exchanged a long look of 
perfect content, and the little girl hummed as they 
went on — 

‘“>T is love, love, that makes the world go round.”” 
( To be continued.) 


— 


The worst of slaves is he whom passion rules. 
H. Brooks. 


SOMEBODY’S KNOCKING. 


THERE’s somebody knocking. Hark! who can it be? 
It’s not at the door! no, it’s in the elm-tree. 

IT hear it again; it goes rat-a-tat-tat! 

Now, what in the world is the meaning of that ? 


I think I can tell you. Ah! yes, it is he; 

It’s young master woodpecker, gallant and free. 
He's dressed very handsomely (rat-a-tat-tat), 
Just like a young dandy; so comely and fat. 


He’s making his visits this morning, you see; 

Some friends of his live in that elm-tree; 

And as trees have no door-bells (rat-a-tat-tat), 

Of course he must knock. What is plainer than that? — 


Now old Madam Bug hears him rap at the door — 
Why doesn’t she come ? Does she think him a bore? 
She stays in her chamber and keeps very still — 

I guess she’s afraid that he’s bringing a bill. 


“Tve seen you before, my good master,” says she; 
“ Although I’m a bug, sir, you can’t humbug me. 
Rap on, if you please; at your rapping I laugh, 
I’m too old a bug to be caught with your chaff.” 
The Nursery. 
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opens a door. If by chance he 


does not count fair or is naughty, 


he has to stand on a block or be 


whipped on the leg; but he is 


never put in a class, for there 


are no classes, — each one does 


the best he can. 


He learns to write while he is 


learning to spell; and as there are 


fifty thousand Chinese characters, 


he is always learning, When 


FLAT-ROOFED HOUSE: PALESTINE. 


he has been at school a year, he 
studies what we should call the 
little duties of little citizens at 
home and abroad, and learns also 
by heart rules and golden texts — 
about thirteen books of them — 
until he knows them perfectly. 
Then he begins to study what 
American boys do, — geography, 
arithmetic, history, and poetry. 
He is considered very stupid when 
he is grown up if he does not know 
all the names of the four hundred 
Korean counties. He has a good 
time, however, for geography, his- 
tory, and poetry are partly learned 
by playing games about them. 
He even does his mathematics 
by counting sticks and tables, just 
as little children do here. 

When he is eighteen, he may go 
to a military school and learn rifle 
practice, and the flag service of 
forty-eight flags, and Chinese pass- 
words, and how to give the counter- 
sign, and challenge and answer. If 
he is going to be a cavalry officer, 
he will do more than a circus rider ; 
not only jumping from one horse 
to another when he rides out, but 
swinging himself quickly under 
the body of the horse so that he 
need not be hit by a bullet. If he 


Tt is not work that kills men, it is worry. Work 
is healthy ; you can hardly put more upon a man 
than he can bear. Worry is rust upon the blade. 
It is not the revolution that destroys the machinery, 
but the friction. Fear secretes acids, but love and 
trust are sweet juices. BEECHER, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
KOREAN CHILDREN. 
BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


Sy|MERICAN boys and girls who think 

4| they have a hard time at home would 
havea great deal harder time if they 
lived in Korea. They might like, 
however, being invited to go to school, 
only they could not refuse the invitation ; for though 
there are no public schools in Korea, every rich 
man wmust establish a school for his own boys and 
invite the fellows they like best, but whose fathers 
are poor, to study with them, — perhaps forty in all. 

Boys need not go to school till they are six years 
old, but when once there, they must stay for six 
years. The first thing they do is to learn by heart a 
kind of spelling-book of two thousand words, for each 
word is given in both the Chinese and the Korean 
tongue. Each line consists of four words, and tells 
some fact, —‘‘ The heaven is dark,” “The sky is 
broad,” etc. Then children sit on cushions before 
their desks and repeat the lesson aloud twenty-five 
times, asking questions and having it explained to 
them just as we do here. 

Each child is trusted to keep his own marks. To 
do this, he has a counter about seven inches long 
and two inches wide, made out of stiff, oiled paper. 


It has many little openings, like doors, which mark 
the numbers ; and each time he repeats the lesson he 
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wishes to be a musician, he prac- 
tises on thirty-five different kinds of instruments, 
and wears a scarlet robe and a blue silk belt, 
and a hat shaped like a bird. If he becomes so 
famous that he is musician to the royal family, he 
has the honor of a yellow dress and blue belt, and 
yellow hat trimmed with gold. But if he is going 
to be a literary man, he will write on the thinnest 
paper he can find, and pile his sheets on top of 
each other till they reach from the floor as high 
as his chin. Then he has done a “chin;” and if 
he is always very industrious he may do two or 
three chins before lie dies. 

There is one thing Korean boys have to do which 
our American boys might not like, yet perhaps some 
very chivalric boy might be willing to suffer instead 
of having the President’s little Ruth punished. But 
in Korea, when the prince is naughty it is against 
the law to punish him, so the companion he loves 
most has to be punished instead of him, by standing 
ona block just big enough for his feet, and not an 
half inch more. ‘Try it for half an hour and see 
how it hurts. 

Korean young ladies are first-rate cooks. They 
know more about cooking and sewing than about 
their books. Each one is very ambitious to set the 
table well, and to have the dishes of food look 
handsomely, such as salads, jellies, meats, and water- 
ices in the shape of fruits. In Korea they invent 
ways of arranging dishes of food two and three feet 
high, so as to produce contrasts of color by the 
kind of food served. They cook rice in all sorts 
of ways; and wiser than other Asiatic nations, they 
eat beef twice a day. 

Then the girls acquire another art, — that of send- 
ing messages to each other. They study the words 
till they choose the most elegant ones, and then say 
them over and over to the servant until she knows 
them by heart and goes off on the errand. Such 


messages would sound very formal to us, but ir 
Korea the more formal they are the more do they 
prove that the sender is a lady. And as each one 
wants to be the queen's private secretary, each one 
takes such great pains with her handwriting that 
it is wonderful. 

Korean women dress as we do, or should do if we 
did not have such small waists. The queen herself is 
specially taught by the queen dowager (may she 
like her!) ; and though she must know more about 
books than the other court ladies, she must also 
understand how to cook and sew. After all, it is 
not very bad to be a Korean girl or wife, for the men 
always treat women well, though it is better to be 
an American girl and go to the public school. 

Far off from Korean boys and girls live the 
Alaskan children, whose ways of life, though they 
might be fun for a little while to Massachusetts 
children, would soon weary and freeze them. Way 
up on Point Barrow, the children called their first 
attempts at reading “ paper talk,” for they studied 
from words on a chart, and were so eager to learn 
that though when they began they could only speak 
their own lingo, at the end of two weeks they knew 
all the words and pronounced them correctly, and 
were fond of tracing them on snow or ice, prouder 
of their snow alphabet than of their snowballs or 
snow-forts. 

It is hard for these children to go above five in 
counting, — even that faris hard work ; but what can 
be expected of boys and girls whose parents never 
know how old they are, after reaching the age of 
three or four years. 

An Alaskan boy’s chores are catching seals, 
whales, bears, walruses, and driving dog-teams over 
the ice, when the weather is below zero. Once it 
was forty-nine and one half degrees below. Some- 
times a child does get frozen to death or eaten by 
bears, so it is better to live in Korea. 

At one school, when it was first opened, the chil- 
dren were slow in coming; but the teacher gave the 
boy who did appear a couple of pancakes, made out 
of flour, water, and molasses. It really was not very 
good, but it was a new food, and worked like magic. 
That one boy told the other fellows, and soon sixty. 
eight came regularly, learned faithfully, and ate 
pancakes every day that they behaved well; 
naughty boys had none. 

As they had no seats at home, they could not get 
used to them at school, and so they sat on the floor. 
In the writing hour they lay on the ground, head 
downwards, or else knelt down on elbows and 
knees. Try it, and see if you could make slanting 
or vertical letters in that position ; then if you make 
a blot, seratch it out with your fingers as did the 
Eskimo children. 

At another school, where all the lumber came from 
San Francisco (how many miles off ?), the boys and 
girls were eager to attend, and as the schoolhouse 
could hold only fifty at one time, the teacher was 
obliged to have three sessions, — morning, afternoon, 
and evening. liven then he was compelled to build 
snow-walls way out from the door and divide the 
pupils into lines, so that when the bell stopped ring- 
ing the children could only get at the door by 
coming between the lines and being counted as they 
came in, lest the room should be overcrowded. 

Once when there was a great deal of sickness at the 
station, the medicine-man, the doctor, forbade the 
children to bring home their slates, for the pictures 
they had drawn upon them at school were “bad 
medicine,” and made people sick. At this very 
school, at Cape Prince of Wales, the children were 
bright enough to understand decimals and map- 
drawing. 

At Sitka is the largest of all the industrial and 
mission schools, where boys learn to cook as well as 
girls. Many of them are quite grown up when they 
go to school. Then if they marry (and there they 
marry when girls here “come out’), having first 
learned all they could at school, they have a little 
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house built for them, and go to housekeeping in 
what they call “ Boston style.” They pay a little 
each year for the expense incurred by the mission 
in building it, until the amount is paid off. Just 
think of our high-school graduates marrying, and as 
a reward of merit having a house built for them! 
It is a great deal better to go to college or to “come 
out”! 


Wear your learning, like your watch, in a prv- 
vate pocket; and do not pull it out and strike 1, 
merely to show that you have one. If you are 
asked what o’clock it is, tell it, but do not proclaim 


it hourly and unasked, like the watchman. 
CHESTERFIELD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LITTLE LIGHT THAT SHINES AFAR. 
BY N. F, JOHNSON. 


AMMA, I should like to go to the Sunday 
school every week, if I could only go 
with Susie Chase. ‘Their school is just 
as nice as nice can be.” 

than your own, my dear?” 

“ Yes, indeed, mamma. The room their school is 
in is not the church at all. I don’t like our way. 
We have a class in one pew, the teacher in the pew 
in front, and so on; teachers and classes sandwiched 
in all over the church. When our class is full, those 
at one end cannot hear what the others are saying 
or reading.” 

Mrs. Rich was a considerate woman, and the dis- 
satisfaction of her little daughter led her to think 
the old routine in their school work might not be 
quite right; so she led her daughter on to express 
herself, by asking wherein Susie’s school seemed 
better. 

“They go from the church into the vestry back 
of it, where it is ever so nice, — plenty of windows 
with curtains, pictures and maps on the walls, a 
piano, a case of reference books, chairs in half 
circles for the classes; and the infant classes have 
just the nicest little infant chairs you ever saw. 

“ After the opening service, and before they take 
the lessons, every scholar has a chance to repeat 
some passage of Scripture, some verse or piece he or 
she has read during the week, and would like others 
to hear. They begin with the infant class and go 
through all, even the Bible class. 

“The men and women repeat little verses, as well 
as the children. It is fun to hear the different 
kinds.” 

Susie said, the Sunday after they found the little 
chairs, and learned who gave them, Nellie Reed, for 
her verse, thanked the giver in this way : — 


“ Better 


‘A little group, with sparkling eyes, 
Found in their class a glad surprise 
One Sunday noon, — 
A row of chairs, so full of ease, 
So sure the little ones to please, 
A precious boon. 


“The giver now we wish to thank 
In words outspoken, loud, and frank, 
Words strictly true. 
Dear Mrs. , to you we say, 
With right good-will, for aye and aye, 
Thank you, thank you.” 


“Then they carry flowers every Sunday, and the 
superintendent and some of the teachers take them 
to Boston for the hospitals and poor children. 

“They have seeds given them to plant, and so 
raise their own flowers. Oh, they do many, many 
things. Seems as though they have something new 
all the time to make them love to think of others 

_ and do for them. 


“Why can’t we? and not every week just say our 
lesson, tell where the text was taken from, and the 
numbers of the hymns. I can’t see as that does 
good to any one but ourselves.” 

“Tam glad you have told me this, Grace; let us 
see what we can do. We do not wish our school to 
seem dull and uninteresting to any of its members- 

“Our superintendent is an old man, and perhaps 
does not think of the advance being made in ways 
of educating. 

“The Sunday School should be the childyen’s 
church, where they are to learn all they can of ‘love 
to God and service to man.’ 

“We will have a meeting here some evening, of 
teachers, superintendent, and others, and see if we 
‘annot bring life into our school, so no little girl 
will be heard to say she likes Susie Chase’s school 
better than her own.” 

This wide awake school is no myth. It lives and 
grows in a country town not far from the city of 
Boston; and the charm is in the golden chain of 
love and sympathy which encircles all, — minister, 
superintendent, teacher, scholar, young and old, the 
lisping little toddler and the white haired men and 
women. All are there, all are interested, and all 
take part. 

Grace Rich is not the only one who has learned a 
lesson from a Sunday spent with this school. 


Every one comptains of the badness of his mm- 


ory, but nobody of his yudgment. 
ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MR. MOULTON’S PEARS. 
BY FRANCES ELLEN WADLEIGH. 


S Tom was usually very- good, it was more 
A from cautionary motives than because he 
feared trouble that Mr. Moulton said, — 

“Now, Tom, don’t get into mischief while mamma 
and I are away to-day.” 

“Remember, if you are very good you are to go 
haying with John next week,” added Mrs. Moulton. 

John was the new hired man. He and Tom were 
capital friends; and when the latter learned that 
John’s father lived on a “real” farm, only twelve 
miles away, he said he did wish that he might go 
there next time John had a “ day off” to visit his 
parents. 

“T’d love dearly to roll in fresh hay, and ride 
into a barn on a haycart! That’s what boys do in 
all the stories I ever read,’ Tom had once said. 
And now, if he was good, this coveted pleasure was 
to be his! 

“Of course I’ll not get imto any mischief,” 
Master ‘Tom said to himself, as his parents left the 
house. 

He tried to recall, in order to avoid them, the 
yarious forbidden things,—he must not disturb 
John, because he was very busy washing the car- 
riage; he must not entice any strange boys into the 
yard; he must not touch the new pear-tree, etc. 

That pear-tree was very precious to Mr. Moulton. 
It was some kind of a very early pear, which, so the 
man said who sold it, was not only beautiful in 
appearance, but sweeter than any Bartlett or Louis 
Bon which ever grew. 

The Moulton’s lived in one of the suburbs of a 
large city, so had a small garden beside their house. 
In it was the pear-tree; six large, plump, red- 
cheeked pears hung on it, and papa said they 
would soon be ripe. 

Of course Tom would n’t touch them. 

“Just six of ’em,” he said to himself, as he ran 
under the tree, dragging his new express wagon be- 
hind him. “'Two for mamma, ’ecause papa always 
gives her the most, one for Aunt Lucy, and one for 
Uncle Will, one for papa,—that’s five. Maybe 
he’ll ’vide the other one ’tween cousin Willie and 
me. They look awful good. My! how sweet 
they smell!” 


Just then Tom heard John whistle, as he came 
out of the stable for something, and he started 
guiltily, almost as if he had been touching the 
fruit. 

To avert possible suspicion, Tom began to run 
with his wagon, scampering here and there, as if 
very busy. He paid no heed to his steps, so the 
first thing he knew he went bump! right against 
the little pear-tree, which trembled from the blow. 
Thud! Something, something not very hard, fell 
on the soft grass. He looked around to see what it 
was, About twelve feet away there lay a beautiful 
pear nestling among some clover blossoms. 

“T’most think that must be one of papa’s new 
pears,” said Tom to himself. “I’m afraid he’d be 
vexed if he saw it there.” 

Tom picked it up; it was soft, — that is, if you 
pinched it a little; it smelt very nice, —oh dear! 
Those little teeth snapped right into it when Tom 
so incautiously put it to his nose! 

Two hours later Mr. Moulton came out into the 
garden. 

“How is this?” he exclaimed. “One of the 
pears has disappeared. ‘Tom, surely you did not 
pluck it?” 

“No, sir,” answered Tom, stoutiy. 

“Tid you see any one do so?” 

“No, indeed,” was the reply. 

“ Were you here all the afternoon?” 

“No, sir; just a little while after you went away 
Aunt Lucy called me to go to the store for her, and 
then I was in her room all the rest of the time.” 

“Yes, brother,’ said Aunt Lucey, ‘‘ you had but 
just gone when Tom came to me. I assure you, 
he is not the culprit.” 

The grown folks exchanged queer glances which 
Tom did not understand; however, no one seemed 
to suspect him, so he tried to forget “that horrid 
old pear;” so he now called it when thinking 
of it. 

Tom did not sleep well that night, though no boy 
in town had a nicer little room or a more comfort- 
able bed than he had. When he did drop into a 
doze, he dreamed that he was just going to eat a 
nice pear when, lo, it turned into a tasteless raw 
potato! ‘ 

“T’most think I’ve got ’spepsy,” he murmure 
as he tossed and turned. ‘That horrid old pear 
lays heavy on my stummick. Bridget says if she 
eats a raw apple it lays heavy on ber stummick, 
and gives her ’spepsy; so I think it must be the 
pear that makes me feel so queer.” 

It was the pear. But it “lay heavy” on his 
young conscience, not on his stomach. 

“ One, two.” 

The clock in mamma’s room struck two. 

“T can’t go to sleep. I’m dreffle fraid I’m 
going to be sick. I b’leeve I’ll go ask mamma for 
some ginger.” 

Mrs. Moulton was soon wakened by a little white 
figure which stood at her bedside, saying, — 

“ Mamma, I feel sick; please fix me some ginger.” 

“Are you sick, poor little dear?” cried the 
anxious mamma. ‘ Have you ear-ache? Or pain 
in your stomach ?” 

“Tt ain’t ear-ache; it’s —it’s somewhere inside of 
me; it’s—oh, mamma,” and here the little voice 
broke into sobs, “I was a naughty boy while you 
were gone. I ate one of papa’s new pears, and it 
lays heavy on my stummick.” 

“Oh, Tom! And you told papa that you did 
not!” 

“J -J said I didn’t pick it. AndIdidn’t! 1 
ran against the tree when I was playing, and — 
and I’most think I made a pear tumble off the 
tree, for just then I saw one on the ground. I 
didn’t mean to eat it, only to smell of it!” 

“Do you not think you deceived papa just the 
same as if you said, in so many words, ‘I did not 
eat it’?” 

“Yes, mamma, I do. Please wake papa, and 
ask him to whip me, then maybe the pain will be 
better.” 


\ 
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But Mr. Moulton said, — 

“No, Tom, I shall not whip you this time, 
because you have owned up of your own free 
will; I think your conscience has made you suffer 
enough. Besides, you will be punished another 
way ; you will not be able to go haying next week. 
I thought John had eaten my fruit; when I accused 
him of it he was very angry, and we had such a 
discussion that he left us last night, after you had 
gone to bed. I shall apologize to him, of course, 
early to-morrow morning; but he will not come 
back and live with us, because he has a place in 
the city. See what is the result of your untruth- 
fulness, —- you have had a very unhappy conscience ; 
I did our good John a very great injustice, and 
therefore we have lost the best hired man we ever 
had,” 

This is why Tom Moulton never eats pears ; 
they have unpleasant memories for him. 


Duty and to-day are ours , results and futurity 
belong to God. 


HorRACE GREELEY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CARRIF’S GARDEN. 


BY KATE S. GATES. 


that she had a great 
deal of trouble, because 
she had a funny little 
pug nose, and her 
face would freckle, 
and her hair was al- 
most red. 

WY Perhaps you will 
£) laugh; but these three 


a great deal of sorrow to 
poor little Carrie, though I do 
not suppose she would have 
minded them very much her- 
self, but her brothers, John and 

Harry, thought it great fun to tease her about them. 

They hardly ever called her by her right name. 
It was, “Come, Speckle;” or, ‘Just run and get 
that for me, won’t you, Puggie?” or, worst of all to 
Carrie, ‘‘ Red-top.” 

Ido not think it was very kind or manly in the 

- boys to do so; but I am sure they did not realize 
how badly it made Carrie feel. I am sorry to say 
it very often made her lose her temper, too. 

“Tf I could only have been pretty, mamma, I 
know I could have been good ever so much easier,”’ 
she cried one day, after the boys had been teasing 
her more than usual. 

“Perhaps you could in some ways,” answered 
mamma; “but I think you would have found just 
as many and as hard temptations, only they might 
have been a little different. But my dear little girl, 
let me tell you what you can do. You cannot 
change your features nor the color of your hair, 
I know; but you can cultivate a beautiful spirit, 
and that is much better than the most beautiful 
face in the world. I like to think our hearts are 
gardens, we can cultivate beautiful flowers in them, 

“or we can let great ugly weeds come up, and choke 
out everything else. Just try, my dear, the next 
time the boys tease you, or anything vexes you, to 
sow seeds of love and patience and forbearance in 
your heart-garden, instead of letting those ugly 
weeds, anger and impatience, come up. But if they 
should get started, remember how fast they grow, 
and how they kill the tender little plants whose 
blossoms will make your life beautiful; and root 
them up as quickly as you can, won’t you?” 

“T will try,” promised Carrie; “but you do not 
know, mamma, how hard it is. The weeds, as 
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things were the cause of 


you call them, will spring right up; I know they 
will.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered mamma; “for the 
weeds grow easiest with us all. But we must per- 
severe, and ask God to help us; and by and by we 
shall find that love, gentleness, patience, and other 
beautiful plants, have really taken root. All our 
life long we shall have to look out for the weeds; 
but if we are watchful, and root them up as soon as 
they show, they will not give us as much trouble. 
But remember, we must have God’s help ; we cannot 
do it alone.” 

Her new garden was the last thing Carrie thought 
of at night, and the first in the morning. Iam not 
sure but she dreamed of it. 

“T do wish,’ she thought, as she was dressing, 
“that there need n’t a single weed come up to-day ; 
but there will, I know there will; and I am so 
afraid that I won’t get a bit of patience or love or 
unselfishness started.” 

After breakfast, as Carrie was flying through the 
hall to stop Susie Pratt, one of her “very most 
particular friends,” who was going by, sister Annie 
ealled to her, — 

“Just run upstairs in my room, Carrie, and get 
my work-basket for me, won’t you?” 

“T can’t; I’m in a hurry,” was on the tip of 
Carrie’s tongue; and then the thought of her garden 
flashed into her mind. Helpfulness, — was not that 
one of the plants mamma mentioned? And didn’t 
that mean running errands, and helping in every 
way she could? There was a minute’s hesitation ; 
then Carrie turned and went upstairs, and Susie 
was out of sight when she came back 

There were some things to do for mamma, an- 
other errand for Annie; then Carrie got her dolls 
and went out on the piazza. She had just gotten 
everything fixed, and was having a party for Sylvia 
Sophia, when she heard John calling her : — 

“Puggie! Oh, Puggie, Speckle, Red-top, dearest, 
where are you, any way?” 

Carrie’s face flushed angrily. “I just won’t stir 
a step when he calls me like that,” she thought. 

«Say, Speckle,” he called from the foot of the 
stairs, “come and help me. I’m in the biggest kind 
of a hurry.” 

But Carrie did not move. “I’m not going,” she 
thought angrily. “He is just as mean as he can be 
to call me those horrid names.” 

And then she remembered again. What was 
growing now? Ugly weeds, sure enough. “Oh, 
dear, it was so hard! Could she be patient and 
loving and kind when John would tease her so?” 
She shut her eyes tight. “Oh, God, please help 
me,’ she prayed softly to herself. “Ican’t start any 
patience and love now myself; please help me!” 

“Here I am,” she called, a minute or two after; 
“what is it you want?” 

It seemed to Carrie that there was something all 
the time. Sometimes she conquered. and hoped a 
tiny little plant was really started; and then again 
she just let the weeds spring up and grow as fast as 
they pleased. 

“T don’t believe it is any use,” she said to mamma 
that night; “there isn’t anything growing but 
weeds, I know, and I am all discouraged I wish 
that you could start things once, and they would 
keep growing all right without having so much 
trouble with the horrid old weeds.” 

“You make me think of the old chief who came 
to Dr. Livingstone in Africa. ‘I want some medi- 
cine to change my heart,’ he said; ‘it is proud and 
angry, proud and angry always.’ r 

“Dr, Livingstone took his Testament, and was 
trying to tell him the only way onr hearts can be 
changed is by asking help from our heavenly Father 
and trying every day to conquer the evil; but the 
old chief interrupted him, impatiently, ‘No, I will 
have it changed at once by medicine to drink.’ And 
because Dr. Livingstone could not give him such a 
medicine, he went off angry. 


“So, Carrie, you and I must not expect the good 
work to be done all at once; but we must keep 
trying day after day, and asking God’s help, and 
we must keep pulling up the weeds. God has 
promised that we shall reap, we shall conquer, if 
we do not grow weary and give up. So we will 
battle on bravely, will we not?” 

“Tl try,” said Carrie. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


WE devote considerable space in this number to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, — one of the brightest of 
the stars in the sky of our American literature. He 
was eighty-five years young, as he terms it, last 
August, and proved to his friends by speech and 
action that he retains a large share of his old-time 
vigor of body and mind. Dr. Holmes is a Unitarian 
in faith, and has always had the courage of his 
convictions, The sparkling style of his wit and 
wisdom has given him a lasting fame on both sides 
of the water If our young readers desire to obtain 
knowledge of his best thought and form, let them 
read the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.’ The 
portrait which we publish has been engraved especi- 
ally for Every Orner Sunpay from one of the 
latest photographs. 

Tub» article by Mrs. Wells, on Korean Children, is 
doubly interesting now as we read reports of the 
fierce war in Korea. 

In one of the recent leaflets, published by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, on the Life of 
Jesus, the subject of “The Home of Jesus” is 
treated. A general description is there furnished 
of the one-story mud houses used in Palestine in 
olden times. The picture given in this number 
represents a building of that kind, and helps to 
make this subject much clearer. 

Tue Unitarian Church at Wollaston Heights, 
Massachusetts, has commenced the publication of a 
parish paper called “The Angelus.” ‘The first 
number comes to us with a great deal of interesting 
reading-matter. Such a paper ought to stimulate all 
the activities in a society. Because of the applica- 
tion in the paragraph to all our churches and Sun- 
day Schools, we reprint an extract from the editorial 
on Sunday Schools -— 

‘What we need most, and very much, too, is sym- 
pathy from the parents. Great possibilities for the 
development of what is noblest and sincerest lie in the 
work of the Sunday School. Give the teachers a chance. 
Encourage their wish for a freer acquaintance with your 
children by welcoming them at your houses. Show them 
in some sure way that you appreciate their unselfish work. 
Give the Sunday School a chance. Interest yourselves 
in your children’s lessons. They have been planned 
with great care, and are worthy all the attention you can 
give them, and more. Do these things, and next year 
time will have less to erase from a larger and more 
beautiful picture.” 


For Every Other Sunday, 
YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 
THE BEE AND THE FLOWER... 


One time when a bee was flying around to find a 
flower from which to get some nectar, it saw a 
wild rose newly opened. “ Aha,” thought the bee, 
“here is a fine place.’ And so humming and 
singing it flew down to the rose. 

“ May I, please, ob, pretty rose, have some nectar 
and a little pollen ? ” said the bee. 

“T will gladly give you what you wish if you 
will only tell me your name.” 

“ My name,” said the bee, “my name is Edward 
Hunt But now tell me your name,” 

“My name is Rose Wilkins.” 

“ Would you mind telling me a little about your 
life, while I get some nectar?” 
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«Td like to,” said Rose, (for we will call the bee 
and the flower by their first names). 

“My mother,” said Rose, ‘was a very pretty 
woman. A great many bees came to visit her, not 
because she was pretty, oh, no, but because she had 
a great deal of nectar and pollen. I and my sisters 
were down in the centre of her heart. After a 
while my mother’s pretty petals began to drop off, 
one by one, and the bees did not come to her, for 
she hadn’t any honey or pollen. Finally her heart 
broke, and I fell to the ground. Some people went 
by, and a young man poked a hole in the ground 
with his cane, and then filled the hole again with 
more earth. I fell into the hole, and lay there a 
long, long time; but some warm rains came, and I 
put forth two leaves and a root. Then I grew and 
grew and grew, and here I am.” 

“That is a very interesting story, I’m sure. Can 
I do anything to pay you for it?” said Edward. 

“Yes, indeed you can,” was Rose’s quick answer. 
“ Tell me a story of your life.” 

“‘T’m afraid my story would not be very interest- 
ing to you,” said Edward. 

“Oh, I’m sure I’d like to hear it.” . 

“ All right,” he answered, settling down. 

“JT was born in a little oblong room. There was 
a little bread, or pollen, beside me. I ate it, and in 
a little while crawled out of my room. ‘To be sure 
there was a top to my room, and I had to knock it 
off; but that was easy. When I got out, I only 
had a little light work to do, such as sweeping the 
house, and that sort. Then I went out of doors, 
and I flew around busily, gathering nectar and 
pollen. You see that I am still doing that.” 

“ What a lovely story. Thank you,” was all 
Rose could say. 

Edward pulled out his watch and said: ‘“ My 
gracious! I’ve spent half an hour here. Good-by.” 
And with his bucket full of honey, and his legs full 
of pollen, he flew away. 

Constance CARRUTH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EACH DAY’S DUTIES. 


BY LILLA N, CUSHMAN. 


So much remains undone I fain would do, 
That heart and hands are tired, with work in view ; 
Since I cannot do all, I simply pray 

. That I may do that needed most, each day. 


LETTER-BOX. 


NortuH ANDOVER, MASS 
Dear Mr. Eprror,—I go to the Unitarian Sunday 
School and get your little paper, which I like very much. 
I work out all the puzzles that I can, I send some 
answers to the puzzles and an enigma and anagram, 
which I hope to see in your paper soon. 
Yours truly, Emity M. Oates. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
Dear Sir,— We take the Every Orner Sunpay, 
and like it very much. We are interested in the puzzles 
and send answers to those in the last paper. We also 
send some puzzles which we hope you will publish. 
Yours truly, Lron C, Wuirt. 
W. Frosr Mrvor. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In spruce, but not in pine; 

In eat, but not in drink ; 

In night, but not in day ; 

In cat, but not in dog; 

In day, but not in night; 

In cloud, but not in snow ; 

Tn lend, but not in borrow; 

In oak, but not in fur; 

In water, but not in milk; 

In sun, but not in moon; 

My whole is what little folks rejoice over at 
Christmas. Ns 


ANAGRAM. 


Ounro hyt trafhe nda hty tromhe. F. W. R. 


PI PUZZLE. 


Fi Dog sha dmea eth dwlor os rfai, 
Werhe nsi dna hteda dabnou, 
Who abefuitul dneoby pomearc 


Lwil Edaprisa eb dfnou. C. P. Woop. 


ENIGMA IV. 


I am composed of nine letters. 

My 7, 2, 3, 7, the minister preaches from. 

My 1, 4, 5, 7, is the ravelling of linen. 

My 1, 2, 6, is.a lower limb of the body. 

My 4, 7, is a pronoun. 

My 9, 8, is the opposite to yes. 

My whole is the place where a battle of the 
Revolutionary War was fought. 

DorotHea WELLS. 


ENIGMA V. 


1 am composed of thirteen letters. 

My 3, 6, 7, 8, is a girl’s name. 

My 1, 2, 5, is something to lie on. 

My 10, 11, 13, is a metal. 

My whole is something which appears in the sky. 
Litiiz Dust. 


ENIGMA VI. 


I am composed of twenty-three letters. 

My 15, 5, 13, 2, 11, 6, is the opposite of large. » 

My 8, 9, 28, 20, is what we eat with. 

My 17, 22, 19, 20, is a dog’s name. 

My 16, 14, 21, 18, is a girl’s name. 

My 1, 3, 18, 4, 7, is what an eagle does. 

My 12, 15, 11, is a word meaning sick. 

My 10, 22, 13, is a very destructive animal. 

My whole is the name of a Sunday-School book. 
Ernet BE. Hopspon. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


No fountain is so small 
but that Heaven may be 
imaged in it. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tux leaflet lessons in the graded system, pub- 
lished by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, for 
the Second year, will be upon the Life of Jesus. 
These are in three grades, — Primary, Intermediate, 
and Advanced, — prepared respectively by Mrs. 
Julian C. Jaynes, Rey. Edward A. Horton, and Rey. 
W. Hanson Pulsford. The Primary picture leaflets 
are now ready, being the same that were issued about 
two years ago. The Intermediate and Advanced 
are entirely new material. Some schools begin in 
September and some in October; in order to strike 
a medium, the publication of the Intermediate and 
Adyanced is supposed to begin September 23; six 
fessons are ready. There are no dates on the 
lessons, so that they can be used at any time. Price 
for the Primary leaflets (36), 15 cents, not includ- 
ing postage; a new edition has just been issued, 
with several improved pictures. Price for the 
Intermediate and Advanced (which are printed 
together), 50 cents per hundred, not including 
postage. 

Another manual by Rev. Charles F. Dole, fourth 
in the series of “Questions for Bible Study,” is 
now out. ‘The contents of this new manual consists 
of biographies of the men and women of the Bible 
best worth remembering. Price 15 cents; per 
dozen $1.50. 

Now ready in pamphlet form, “Early Old Testa- 
ment Narratives: Thirty-six Lessons for Advanced 
Classes,” by Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford. Price 20 
cts.; per dozen $1.80. These are last year’s lessons 
on the Old Testament issued in leatlets, now bound 
as a manual. 

Also ready, “Early Old Testament Narratives: 
Thirty-six Lessons for Intermediate Classes,” by 
Rev. William H. Lyon. Price 20 cents; per dozen 
$1.80. These are the lessons prepared in last year’s 
graded course and issued weekly, now bound as a 
manual. 

“Lessons on the Acts of the Apostles,” by Rey. 
William W. Fenn, published in leaflet form, forty 
lessons, last year, are now ready in one volume, 
cloth. Price 50 cents; per dozen $4.00. 

No Harvest Service will be issued this year, but 
there is a large supply of excellent ones heretofore 
found acceptable by the Sunday Schools. Orders 
can be filled to any extent for the Harvest Services 
of 1887, 1890, 1892, and 1893. Price for each ser- 
vice, 5 cents per copy, or $4.00 per hundred. ( 

The Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society will be held at Newport, R. I, 
Wednesday evening and Thursday, October 24 and 
25, with the Channing Memorial Church, — Rev. 
George W. Cutter, Pastor. The full programme 
will be announced later. ; 

The financial year of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society ends October 1. Many of our Sun- 
day Schools and churches have not yet sent in a 
donation. The awakened interest in the moral and 
religious education of the young naturally calls for 
wider work and greater expense in the Sunday- 
School Society department. There is a short oppor- 
tunity in which to remember this cause with a 
contribution, and a hearty response is hoped for by 
the officers and Directors of the Society. 
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